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CHAPTER XVI.

THE   ESSEX   DIVORCE.

WHEN James first came to England, he was anxious to put an

end to those personal disputes between the leading men by

i6o6       which the later years of his predecessor had been

Marriage of troubled.    He hoped to accomplish this by bringing

the Earl of        ,                      .              *                    ,        l        ^   f      ...           JL c

Essex and about marriages between the great families. I he
Frances Earl of Suffolk had two daughters who would, as he
Howard. thought, serve his purpose. The elder was destined
for Lord Cranborne, the only son of the Earl of Salisbury ;
the younger was to become the wife of the young Earl of
Essex, who would, as it was hoped, forget his father's fate in
this new alliance with the Howards and the Cecils.1 It was
no obstacle to the King's benevolent intentions that the bride
and bridegroom by whose union such great things were to be
accomplished were mere children. On January 5, 1606, they
were called upon to pronounce those solemn vows of which
they little knew the import Essex was only fourteen, and
Lady Frances Howard was a year younger than the husband
who had been chosen for her ; but by a doctrine which the
ecclesiastical law of England had accepted without examination
from the jurisconsults of more southern climes, they were held
to be of full age for the purpose of taking upon themselves the
engagements of married life. Great were the festivities by

1 It is also said that the match was proposed by Salisbury. The idea,
probably, occurred to both of them. It is no argument against James's
participation in the affair that he afterwards inveighed against early
marriages.